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Even if I attempted to make a long speech, I feel I could not
have spoken connectedly and coherently for the reason that I feel
so sad, so depressed, so forsaken, advancing as I am in years, on
seeing valued and beloved colleague after colleague dropping
away from my side. Telang has been gathered to his fathers,
Ranade is no more amongst us, Budrudin has passed away, our
beloved Gokhale alas! has now closed his eyes for ever and for
ever, and many others whom I could name, are leaving me one
after another, forsaken and desolate. I feel almost alone in the
stupendous work for the country which is still pending before us.
The speaker could not but recall with a keen sense of regret what
plans Gokhale had laid down and what hopes he had entertained
for the development and advancement of the country. Without his
help, guidance and co-operation, Pherozeshah continued, he did not
know how to persevere with the task which they had set before
themselves. The speech was full of pathos and charged with deep
emotion, and its conclusion was greeted with " loud and continued
cheers in which Lady Willingdon joined, clasping the speaker's
hands and congratulating him on his splendid utterance." Pheroze-
shah's moving tribute gave an emphatic denial to the stories current
about the antagonism which gossip credited him with entertaining at
the appearance of a rival near the throne. It would be idle to deny
that acute differences had arisen between them on certain occasions,
notably on the South African question, on which they held radically
divergent views; but these differences were never allowed to affect
their mutual regard and friendship. Indeed, even if Pherozeshah
was inclined to be * difficult,* the deep respect invariably shown to
him by Gokhale was sufficient to disarm him. To the last, the latter
maintained a close and intimate touch with his leader, with whom
he had long and protracted discussions on several questions of
importance which engaged his attention in the closing days of his
singularly fruitful career. The Report of the Public Services Com-
mission was then under discussion; the union of the two parties
within the Congress was being debated, and Gokhale had conceived
the idea, while in London in the Autumn of 1914, of drawing
up a scheme of reforms in consultation with the Aga Khan and